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ius Editor and Proprietors of the Ant-Jourwat again express | 


their grateful sense of the support they receive, and the conse- 
quent prosperity that attends their labours. 


This work has long maintained a high and prominent place in 
public favour; not alone because of its information concerning Art, 
but for the value and beauty of its Engravings, and its attractions 
as u book for the Drawing-room. 


It continues to be the only work by which the Fine Arts and the 
Arts of Industry are adequately represented; and is regarded as 
a “'Text-book” in the various Ateliers and Art-Manufactories of 
the Continent and in America, as well as in those of the British 
dominions. A leading duty of the Editor is to render the subject 
of Art generally interesting, less by dry and uninviting disquisitions 
than by popular, and frequently illustrated, articles, that find 
readers in all Art-lovers—in all refined circles and intellectual 
homes. Aided by nearly all the best writers concerning Art, by an 
energetic and experienced “staff,” and by the leading Artists of 
the Kingdom, the Axr-Jovawar has maintained a high position in 
periodical literature; and its Proprietors and Conductors are 





justified in referring to its past as giving satisf 

its future: they will continue to employ every avai 
which it may be rendered useful, as well as int 

classes to whom Art is either a luxury or an occupat‘on-—-Sa7—P 
topic concerning which knowledge is requisite to the Ams 
Student, the Amateur, and the Connoisseur ; while, 05 60" 
and teacher with regard to the numerous and important Drm” 
and promoting British Art in all its many and varied rl 


The acknowledgments of the Editor and Publishers @ 
due to the many Collectors of works by Modern Arti 
lent them pictures for engraving: to the advantage a See 
they attribute much of their power. Be Se 


The Conductors and Proprietors of the Azt-JouRmal’ 
no effort by which it may be sustained in public fam 
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We reply to every letter, requi 


addressed, and interesting to the public generally. = 


ee an ancwer, that may be sent to us with the writer’s name and address, 





The Office of the Editor of the Anr-J; 


to be addressed. Letters, &¢, fr the Publisher deg] (OgEHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, whoro all Rditorial | 


26, Ivy Lane, Paternoster Row. 





Gover forthe Volumes of the Au-Jovnnus can be had of any Bockaller st Three Shillings each. 
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PICTURE GALLERIES OF ITALY.—Parr XIII. MILAN. 
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1571, and died in 1626. We are not aware that any easel- | that a picture 
pictures by this artist are in existence. Lanzi says that Mazzu- 
chelli, after practising in his native place, “‘ his attention 
to the Milanese school, in which he taught, and succeeded beyond 
all example in improving his own style. He resided in Sewe 
during the early of his life, where he painted some frescoes 
for churches. he went to Venice, and there studied 
the works of Paul Veronese, Titian, and other great masters of 
the Venetian school, whereby he improved so much as a colourist, 
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THE MADONNA DEL LAGO, 
(Oggione. a 
closer examination—not of ae ae pon ip all trace an composition, is in the royal collection -. 
of it has disappeared, but of its sad vicissitudes and of the out- | Paris. om 5 sollection, ! 
sages which re been committed upon it.” England may well | A modern French critic, alluding to the Brera and 
congratulate herself upon the possession of Oggione’s magnificent | ‘‘ Let us stop before another picture, a , 
copy: no one who can find ‘the opportanity of examining it igned by some to Raffaelle, and by Traini.” 
should fail to do so now it is accessible. | babali 
The cartoons which Leonardo sketched of the single heads, 


before he executed them in the size, are of the page. Whether 
interest. They are drawn in black , and slightly coloured : 
the head of Christ is in the Brera at 


Milan ; ten heads of the | able; for it is a copy, or i 
Aposties, some of them of great revere C are in the collection of | ‘Il Leas now in the 
the King of Holland at the Hague; others are in private | of the Virgin and her Infant 
collections. in England. Several slight sketches are in the| the latter is beautiful, and the 
Academy of Venice; and an original drawing, a study for the 
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DLLECTION OF F. CRAVEN, ESQ. 
ADDENDA. 
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ROYAL ACADEMY, BURLINGTON 
HOUSE. 


WORKS OF THE OLD MASTERS AND OF 
DECEASED BRITISH ARTISTS. 


Tus Academy has done well to devote its 
handsome rooms in Piccadilly to an exhibition 
of master-works, after the example long set b 
the British Institution. This ion, a fi 
representation of the Art-treasures of the 
country, is directly educational, and the Aca- 
demy, as a school of Art and a national institu- 
tion, maintained to raise the tastes of the 
we ag nena eg one rp 
in 


Reynolds, Rubens, 

how masters and schools are pleasantly blended 
on the walls. The strongest contrasts occur 
when the old masters of Italy are brought into 
i ition with our more modern 
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‘one. is in the Ambrosian Library, Milan. It shows di 

et i ree obey, an cree 
“= ore wee great " icture—2000 nd to none of the ge Pape Bud 
noblest chef euere of the art of = ting—is thus sketched - ee dale 

ler :—*‘ The determination nardo to execute the | the pi podcer f awe 
werk . : my ie ater 0 Rene Ge canis Se 
taking, ap C) lion y and | pe were — aeghonee when Na peg a 

J . . . . | Vv 

probably the wall on which the picture is poe were badly | the Alps, . gave express orders room 


Strat kitchen ucceeding gen : ; 
constructed, and the situation of the wall between the ed into a stable, and afterwards into a 
and refectory was far from favourable. An inundation, too, ay oo. se , when the ruins of the picture only exist, 


in Milan in 1500, owing to which the refectory remained 1 
tapes partly under water; and the bad masonry of the hall, custode has been appointed, and a scaffolding erected to 


THE MADONNA DEL Lago. 
(Oggione.) 


closer examination—not of Leonardo’s work, for almost all trace | whole composition, is in the royal collection of drawings 
of it has disappeared, but of its sad vicissitudes and of the out- | Paris. s 
rages which have been committed upon it.” England may well| A modern French critic, alluding to the Brera collection, says,— 
congratulate herself upon the possession of Oggione’s magnificent | “ Let us stop before another picture, m ious and 
copy: no one who can find the ~ revered of examining it <a by some to Raffaelle, and by o » with greater pro- 
should fail to do so now it is accessible. | bability, perhaps, to Mareo d’Oggione, or to Luini.” This is the 

The cartoons which Leonardo sketched of the single heads, | ‘Hoty FAMIty,’ of which an engraving appears on the preceding 
before he executed them in the size, are of the page. Whether Raffaelle actually painted it may with « 
interest. They are drawn in black , and slightly coloured : | reason be doubted, but that pg Apr iti 
the head of Christ is in the Brera at Milan; ten heads of the able; for it is a copy, or i 
Apostles, some of them of great omy are in the collection of | ‘Il on cowl now in the 
the King of Holland at the Hague; others are in private | of the Virgin and her Infant are stiff in 

‘in England. Several slight sketches are in the the latter is beautiful, and the 

Academy of Venice; and an original drawing, a study for the 
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COLLECTION OF F. CRAVEN, ESQ. 
ADDENDA. 





We feel it but justice to a cluster of gems, in 
the form of drawings, in Mr. Craven's collection 
of pictures, noticed last month, to revert to them, 
as they were unfortunately excluded by the 


arrangements then nece , with the exception 
of one short notice of Mr. F. M. Brown’s very 
powerful work, ‘Cordelia’s Portion.’ Those 


to which we now return are omg i by D. 
Rosetti; one is by F. Shields, pr pt Pas 
by F. M. Brown; it will be understood 
at oe mat are what celta 
Raffaellite. i it ——s ° 
this school of Art, but pager Basegrn > 
the examples of which we now write—if its 
members treat a hackneyed subject, they extract 
the very pith of the proposition, and set before 
us a version which we have never perused be- 
fore. They read for themselves, and travel far 
into the regions of both classic and contemporary 
poetry, for illustration passages beset 
with difficulties which are commonly supposed 
to render a subject impracticable. We have 
accordingly, by Mr. Rosetti, ‘The Return of 
Tibullus to Delia,’ painted ing to the 
letter of the second Elegy, which we may su 
to have been written as a rule of life for 
Delia during his absence with his friend, 
Messala Corvinus, in Corcyra. But he was 
soon weary of mili life; and, returning un- 
expectedly, he found Delia in precisely the 
situation which he had prescribed for her:— 


“ At ta casta precor maneas sanctique pudoris 
Adsideat custos sedula semper = 


Thus we have the old woman sedulous in the 
duenna part of the business, and curiously 
enough, the entire composition deferring in 
everything to the letter of the verse and show- 
ing a perfect knowledge of the household fitti 

and gear of a luxurious Roman interior of 

Augustan period. The power and beauties of 
the drawing are highly conspicuous, but far 
beyond these are its daring independence and 
unflinching truth. And not less enterprise is 
shown in ‘ Hesterna Rosa,’ a drawing also by 
Mr. Rosetti, from Henry Taylor's Philip Von 
Artevelde. The tent-scene is that presented:— 


“ Lead we not here a jolly life 
Betwixt the shine and shade?” &c.;—' 


and the great point of the artist has been to 
describe the contrast between a woman still 
revelling in the high tide of pleasure, and 
another whose conscience begins to awake to a 
becoming sense of her situation ; here is the 
essence of the narrative. We know not what 
amount of labour it may have cost the artist to 
secure the e ion in eack case, but the 
results are, as to their reading, two philosophical 
essays, with much success in the endeavour to 
conceal the Art. By F. M. Brown is the bal- 
cony-scene from Romeo and Juliet, certain] 
one of this artist’s very best drawings, 
as a veracious interpretation, leaving far be- 
hind a multitude of pictures of the same sub- 
ject. * Washi ’ by Rosetti, is another 
study of intense expression. It shows a 
vashing her hands, while a young man at 
side looks on. The relation“of the parties is at 
once explained by the circumstance of the situa- 
tion. She is resolutely washing her hands of a 
love t, while her lover stands by, 
imploring her to reverse her decision. But in the 
features of both the event is emphatically told. 
There is also ‘ Aurora,’ a pre pone e.f and 
dressing a very full crop of auburn hair, dis- 
round her head like a nimbus—a poetical 
idea carried out in a manner highly i = ta 
In ‘Hide and Seek,’ by F. Shiels, two children, 
an elder and a younger sister, are peeping round 
acorner, as if unseen by each other—a very 
careful drawing; and bel to Mr. 
Craven’s collection, is a drawi F. M. 
Brown, ‘Elijah and the Widow's Son” w 
at the time of our ah, wen 4 ae ae 
ee apogee All these drawi 
with others our space will not permit us to 
enumerate, are of a very high class. 





ROYAL ACADEMY, BURLINGTON 
HOUSE. 


WORKS OF THE OLD MASTERS AND OF 
DECEASED BRITISH ARTISTS. 


Tus Academy has done well to devote its 
handsome rooms in Piccadilly to an exhibition 
of master-works, after the example long set b 
the British Institution. This i a faie 
representation of the Art-treasures of the 
country, is directly educational, and the Aca- 
demy, as a school of Art and a national institu- 
tion, maintained to raise the tastes of the 
pieis & wae wae Us gecwend commienen 

th in bringing historic works 
which form, in fact, basis whereon the 
lecturers and teachers of the Academy build 
their educational course. And the works here 
exhibited are, with few exceptions, first-rate of 
their kind, for the chief private collections of 
the country have been laid under contribution. 
Thus among the exhibitors are her Majesty, 
Marquis of Westminster, the uis of 
Bute, Lord Leconfield, Sir William Miles, Mr. 
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the harmonious lines of Raphael, with the 


ii We do not value highly the 


tian. 

an to Raphael ; and we can- 

5 t that the examples of this master 
in the Bri : 
of the Earl of Dudley, were not obtained. 
Perhaps the Blenheim Raphael, the finest easel- 
pie> Os nese Se which we are 
uainted in this country, it were too much 

to have hoped for. Michael Angelo, the con- 
tem and rival of Raphael, will once 
fall under discussion in Lord Taunton's 
‘Holy Family.’ Wehave not seen this famous 
work since it was exhibited in Manchester, and 


Bronzino in the National Gallery. The newly- 
acquired ‘ Entombment,’ in that Gallery, may, 
i tage, be compared with this ‘ Holy 
Family.’ The two pictures have one thing in 
they are both alike unfinished; in 

are dissimilar, and the in- 


only one of the two can be by the mighty 
Michael. 

It is known that no country, Spain excepted, 

i land, and 

lies of chief 

urbaran, and 

ir William Miles contributes one of 

— rs seca yee of Philip ba 

i elasquez was fon inting, and no 

i er done this kindof thi 5 

e's portraits o . on 

if after a different order of merit, 

But Velasquez’s crown- 

collection is ‘ Las Meninas;’ 

the maids of honour present in his 

io when the artist was painting the Infanta 

Margarita Maria. The work here exhibited by 

Mrs. Bank by Mr. Stirling “a 

repetition” of the well- 

Madrid. This study attracted 

its exhibition a few years 

ish Institution. Murillo, 

mtry contains so many rare 

seven works. From Staf- 

” and ‘Sta, Rufina,’ 

Seville; they are 


en 
i of blic 

one picture in ablic museum 

and th bear =o baleen them 

wer of the cathedral. 


Also from the Sutherland meee one present 
mysterious, dark, of whom even in 
never 


included 
of that 
“G ” 
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Gallery and in the collection | perm 


Hooge; a ‘Landscape,’ by Hobbema; a ‘ Bur- 
pos by by Terburgh; ‘An Old Woman 
feeding a Dog,’ by Metza; and ‘The Card- 
Players,’ by Teniers. Seldom, save in Holland 
or at en, have we seen works of this rare 
uality. Of the masters of Holland and 

ders who pai ted on a larger scale, charac- 
teristic potent are not wanting: thus Rem- 
brandt is re ted by six pictures; Rubens, by 
nine ; and eee by seven : several of these 
are worthy of individual notice did space 


it. . 
Landscapes of most countries, times, and 
schools make their ce pleasantly felt 
upon the walls. Sir William Miles contributes 
one of his famous! Claudes familiar to all 
visitors at Leigh Court, near Bristol ; the exhi- 
bition is also indebted to the same collection 
for ‘ The Storm,’ one of the grandest works by 
Gaspar Poussin. We have already called at- 
tention to the “ Bute Cuyp,” and we may here 

in, among landscapes, refer to a couple of 
pictures in the tenderest and most poetic moods 
of Claude, ‘The Rise of the Roman Empire, 
and ‘The Decline of the Roman Empire,’ from 
the Westminster Gallery. Modern works are, 
as we have said, interspersed among old 
masters without mutually inflicting as much 
injury as might have been apprehended ; there 
are landscapes by Cotman, and Wilson. 
As an interesting rarity should be noted a land- 
scape, ‘ Elijah and the Ravens,’ by the Ameri- 
can poet and painter, Washington Allston. It 
has more of vigour and nature than we have 
been taught to look for in this somewhat vague 
and dreamy artist. Strange that by no chance 
has a single canvas by Turner crept into the 
collection. Yet the omission we do not account 
either an oversight or a faalt, but wisely in- 
tentional. Turner is almost too great to be 
thrown in incidentally; and, moreover, the 
public have for many years been seeing full 
much of him. But yet another reason why 
no attempt should for bred sax ny be made todo 
him justice is, thatany collection brought toge- 
ther in Piccadilly: must necessarily suffer in 
comparison with the “Turner Bequest,” hung 
in Trafalgar Square. 

The thirteen English painters here present 
are almost too well known to stand in need of 
explanatory criticism. Hogarth’s ‘ Sigismunda’ 
is a sad example of the artist’s conceit in his 
attempted steoley of the old masters: when he 
stuck to portraits and to simple nature he was 
strongand true. Wilkie’s‘ Columbus,’ though 
by no means discreditable, is in like manner 
inferior to works in humbler walks produced 
by the artist. The two rivals, Reynolds and 

borough, have been of late, in numerous 
and masterly its exhibited at Kensington, 
80 prominently before the public that further 
comment is uncalled for. The comparative 
= well-accredited —_ of the two masters is 
no way chan ged by the present display, 
which, if restricted, is sufficient. Itis plessaxt 
onee more to see the famous ‘Blue Boy,’ 
painted by Gainsborough, in order to refute 
the too sweeping dogma of Reynolds, that the 
principal object in a picture should not be cool 
in colour ; equally delightful is it to look upon 
perhaps the best replica of ‘The Tragic Muse,’ 
wherein Reynolds does his utmost to show the 
value of warm tones after the Venetian manner. 
The Academy has paid graceful tribute to their 
late esteemed and accomplished t by 
the exhibition of ‘ Italian Peasants returni 
from Labour,’ a picture conceived in the high 
and poetic spirit of Giorgione and Palma 
Vecchia. We will now to Stanfield, who, 
Lealio, i this year selected 


; ; , seen England's t 
marine-painter in equal pee. Here os 
fewer than forty-five works, many of which are 
among Clarkson Stanfield’s most famous pro- 
ductions, such as ‘The Opening of London 
Bridge, and ‘ Portsmouth Harbour,’ painted for 
William IV., exhibited in 1832, engraved 

the “ in the Art-Journal, 
now lent by i 
Palace. Our 
over many years with the chief works of this 





powerful and prolific painter; in 1856 Stanfield 


her, Majesty from B 
readers have been made familiar | the 





was included in our series of “ British Artista, 
and the bi sketch given was 


varied on DSSS eee? See 
any one series 0 pictures commis- 
eno aS the dono of Lael 
banqueting-room at Bowood, neither is 


i scenic and panoramic 
treatment which Stanfi ired, in common 
with his fellow-labourer, David Ro in the 
service of the . * View of the Pic du Midi 
d’Ossau,’ a imposing mass of mountain, 
occupies a canvas seven feet long, by five feet 
wide. Other pictu res are of a scale now unusual 


fallen into the historic past, by rare power and 
mastery of composition. Though more scrupu- 
lous of phic accuracy Turner, he 
yet moulded with a free hand the materials 


man has made 
hist s 


fit 


a4 
re 


: 
hE 


ground occupied by figures, 
timbers, the artist holds resolute 
of the subject and situation, not only in 
general, but in the detail. Finally, in 
noble picture ‘ Nelson’s Remains on board the 
Victory, after the Battle of Trafalgar,’ 
that conception of more than w: 
imagination, ‘The Abandoned,’ proof is given 
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I am occupied from nine in 


for the fresco in the summer-house 
from home, on the picture of ‘ 


Leslie, in Jul 
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which the artist was as little fitted as some of 
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f | It will take the 


ture-sale ' 
addicted to little pleasantries as they are found 
to be in London. At a recent sale of the col- 
lection of M. Bias a portrait by Tintoretto was 
hung at the private view : every one who saw 
it exclaimed—“ It is M. de Nieuwerkerke!” 
the well-known amateur, and superintendent of 
the Beauz Arts. A wag took the opportunity 
of wri on the frame of the picture, “ For- 
trait of M. de Nieuwerkerke, painted by Tin- 
Apztaipz.—Sir James Fergusson, Governor 
of South Australia, has had a copy taken of the 
whole-length, life-size tt, by Sir M. A. 
Shee, of Queen Adelaids, in uckingham 
Palace. The copy is by Mr. H. Duke, and is 
intended as a present from the governor to the 
town of Adelaide, to express his sense of the 
kindness he has received from the colonists. 
It will be placed in the town-hall. 
Anrwerr.—The annual exhibition of the 


subject of which is 
i * Christ 


Hacvs.—A national monument 
William of O 
_ 


in 
first King of the 
course of erection 








their finest uctions. If the be con- 
firmed, ret] city of Pesth y a 
gallery which, in excellence, ] not in 
sumber, will beer compesians, aah some oo 
most noted in Europe. toa * re 
Romz.— Men os ae work ae eo 
Mount, erecting the column in comme- 
on ing of the (Ecumenical Council. 
pe of a Doric column on a 
estal, surmounted by a bronze statue of St. 
on and will be about 78 feet in total ht. 
The shaft will be formed of rare coloured marbles 
recently discovered at the Emporium ; the base 
and capital being of white Carrara marble. The 
uare pedestal will be adorned with four bas- 
reliefs, including a tation of the cere- 
mony of opening the Council. , 
ASHINGTON.—The success of the proposed 
exhibition in this city is now assumed to be 
certain, a considerable sum of mon 
vail with regard to what is further 
Great hopes are entertained that British Fine 
Art will be well represented. There is an 
earnest desire,in America to see and pc it, 
and we trust our artists will not be backward 
in responding to the wish. 


ee 


A SCENE OF THE DELUGE. 


FROM THE GROUP OF SCULPTURE BY LUCCARDI. 


Awone the sculptured works seen in the 
last International Exhibition in Paris, few 
stood out more prominen + the way of 
general admiration than fessor Luc- 
cardi’s ‘An Episode of the Deluge,’ as it was 
called in the catalogue. Other examples of 
the Art drew, undoubtedly, as much atten- 
tion as this; but the original conception of 
this group, the thoughts associated with the 
subject, and the masterly execution of the 
work, could not but attract the thousands 
who daily thronged the area of the vast 
building on the Champ de Mars. 

The group naturally divides itself into 
two parts, each requiring ific: treat- 
ment at the hands of the sculptor. - First, 
the man with his strong-built frame and full 
muscular developr:ent, ‘more forcibly 
nounced from ‘the ci ces in which 
he is placed ; sustaining, not only himself, 
but his wife and child also, on & point of 
rock up which the ‘‘devourirg flood” rushes 
with remorseless power of destruction. 
Sternly does he look forth on the waste of 
waters with the full assurance that all hope 
of safety is gone. There is something ter- 


having 





ROYAL SCOTTISH ACADEMY. 


attaining 
ledge of the human form, and the power 
ex i that knowledge correstlyand sendily 
aor to mere dexterity or effect 
colour, 
The annual prizes were adjudged as follows: 
THE ACADEMY’S PRIZES. 


Ione,’ from “The Last Days of Pompeii.” 


The report alludes to the i 
year, of J. E. Lauder, R.S.A.; 


the 

8. 
pat R.8.A.; and W. Crawford, A.R.S.A.; to 
each of whom a suitable tribute is paid. The 
Council also notices the death of their law agent, 


eee Seen, WA, sak Bae — na 
ment of hi . George Bince, W.S.. 

the office. The following additions are stated 
to have been made during the year, to the 
pg ee fo me ge —(L. ‘a head cine portrait 
of Davi in, the ing portrait-painter 


(oy 

















A SCENE OF THE DELUGE 


ENGRAVED BY G.STODART, FROM THE GROUP IN MARBLE BY PROFESSOR VINCT LUCCARDI. OF ROME 
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O’er all the pleasant land.” 
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later Savages, of Castleton 


“Tne stately homes of England, 
How beautiful they stand. 
Amidst their tall ancestral trees, 
By 8. CO. HALL, F.3.A. 
THE ANTIQUARIAN NOTES AND DETAILS 
BY LLEWELLYNN JEWITT, F.8.A. 
HARDWICK HALL.* 


| by King John to Andrew de 
in 1288 it was held of John le Savage— 
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in. Here she remained, occasionally | and thus insure a continuance of the works by 
ay ea for some length of time. | which so many workmen and their families 
In 1584 she was again removed to Wingfield, in gained a livelihood, and by which later genera- 
1685 to Tutbury, and in the following year to | tions would also benefit. ; 
Chartley, to Fotheringhay, and that fa block, | Besides Hardwick, Chatsworth (for which a 
which will ever remain a dark blot on the | good part of the old Hall at Hardwick was, at 
escutcheon of “good Queen Bess.” It is a | a later period, renewed), Oldcotes, and other 
somewhat remarkable circumstance, touching places, the countess founded and built the Devon- 
the captivity of Mary under the constableship | shire Almshouses at mg and did many other 
of the Earl of Shrewsbury, that the places | good and noble works. She died, full of years 
belonging to him where she was confined, | and full of honours and riches, on the 23rd of 
Sheffield Castle and Manor, Tutbury Castle, 
Wingfield Manor, and Chartley (as well . as 
Fotheringhay, where she was executed), have 
all fallen to ruin, while Chatsworth and other 


pisses which belonged to the countess still 
jourish. 


It is not certain, although there is every 
probability that such was the case, that Mary 
was ever at Hardwick. There can be but little 
doubt she spent, at all events, a few days 
there, but this would, of course, be at the old 
Hall, as will be shown later on. 

The Earl of Shrewsbury, about whom strange 
rumours regarding his conduct and intentions 
towards his ve at the time of his 

i from his trust were afloat, and over 
whom a femaie domestic, Eleanor Britton, had 
gained an injurious ascendency, afterwards, in 
consequence, living a not very happy life with 
his second countess, died in 1590, and thus “ Bess | 
of Hardwick” became, for the fourth time, a 
widow. “A change of conditions,’ says 
Bishop Kennett, “that, perhaps, never fell to 
the lot of one woman, to be four times a credit- 
able and happy wife, to rise by every hus- 
band into greater wealth and higher honours, 
to have a numerous issue by one husband 
Oy hr advice be creditably disposed af in be 

y her advice i i of in her ‘ 
life-time ; and, after all, to live seventeen years as) are 
a widow in absolute power and plenty.” had—and she is said to have had plenty of both 

The countess, besides being one of the most | —she had good qualities which, perhaps, out- 
beautiful, accomplished, and captivating women | balanced them, and she, at all events, founded 
of her day, was, without exception, the most | one of the most brilliant houses—that of Caven- 

c, business-like, and able of her sex. | dish—which this nation has ever uced. 

In architecture her conceptions were grand The old Hall at Hardwick, of the ruins of 
while in all matters pertaining to the Arts, and | which we give an ving, was, in its palmy 
to comforts and ies of life, she was un- | days, a place of iderable extent and beaut 
surpassed. To the old hall of her fathers, where | and from its charming situation—being b t 
she was born and — mee = addi- | on the edge of a rocky eminence overlooking 
tions—indeed, so much 80 as amount | an immense tract untry— 

to a re-creation of the place; and she entirely seb aust hove boas 
planned and built three of the most us 
edifices of the time—Hardwick Hall, ts- 
worth, and Oldcotes—the first two of which were 
transmitted entire to the first Duke of Devon- 
shire. “ At Hardwick she left the ancient seat of 
her family standing, and at a small distance, still 
adjoining to her new fabric, as if she had a 
mind to preserve her cradle, and set it by her Bed 
of State,” as Kennett so poetically expresses it. 

Her “Bed of State”—the present Hail, 

by her—we have already described. 
Her “ "the old Hall, wherein she was 














presently. 

The latter part of her long and busy life she 
occupied almost entirely in building, and it is 
marvellous what an amount of real work—hard 
figures and dry details—she got through ; for 
it is a fact, abundantly evidenced by the ori- 
ginal accounts remaining to this day, that not 
& penny was expended on her buildings, and 
not a added or taken away, without her 
—_ attention and perso supervision. 

duleed was @ passion with her, and she 
indul it wisely and well, sparing neither 
time, nor trouble, nor outlay, to secure every- 

a a ry. most admirable 
is so 
that the coun cme 
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have said, closely adjecins the old one—she still | ruins of 

intended maki th older building her abode, | engraving, “which show 

and keep the new one for state ions and imposing side, 

purposes of hospitality. This plan, however, | In its interior 

if ever laid down, was ultimately discarded, ilapi 

and the old mansion, after all the improve. seen b 

ments which had been made in it, was in great wide chi 

i adele © by Hall, and me | conhalee 

Aa Pv y cunning in her to worth. 4 ae 
ef into the countess's mind,| A tolerably good idea of the extent of the stat ¢ 
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family, testify to the magnificence of its appoint- 
ments. . 

The principal remaining apartment—and of 
this we give an illustration—is at the top of that 
portion of the bui which overlooks the 











Roman armour, which they term Gog Magog, 
in raised plaster-work over the fire-place. ‘Pass 


ing is bold in the extreme, and in 
big B reliet and the two figures, between w 


In other » apartments, pargetting of the 
same general character as ingui the 
rooms s tevalanen, oe cage he os seen 
over the nm one p a figure or 
two; in another, animals of the chase; in a third, 
a moated and fortified building ; in another, 
armorial bearings; andin yet another, the same 
motto—now from the rous state of the 
walls and floors notdiscernible—which occurs on 
the fine old table described in our last— 
“ The redolent smell of eglantyne 
We stagges exault to the devyne "— 

will be noticed, and all of the highest order of 
workmanship. Of the moated and fortified 
building just alluded to, we give an engraving 
on our initial letter, and beneath it, as a com- 

jon to the arms of Hardwick, given on our 
fost, we have added those of the present noble 
house of Cavendish. 

We have, a little earlier on, spoken of the 
marvellous aptitude for business, and the care- 
fal attention to even the minutest details of 
expenditure, &c., evinced by the Countess of 
Shrewsbury, and we purpose now to make 
this a little more evident by giving some par- 
ticulars of the Hardwick Hall built by her. 

The Hall, as it now stands—for it is, 
in every essential part, just as the countess 
left it—was, it is thought, commenced about 
the year 1576, and finished in 1599. The 
book of accounts of the wages paid is very 
curious and interesting, and gives the names 
of all the various wallers, ditchers, stone- 
breakers, labourers, &c., with the 
thatchers, moss-getters, &c., employed by the 
countess between January, 1576, and December, 
1580. The accounts are made up every fort- 
night — that time, and all the items are 
carefully ticked off with a cross by the countess, 
and fortnight’s accounts signed by her.* 

In the park are some remarkably fine old oak 
and other forest trees, around which almost 
countless herds of deer may be seen browsing. 
Some of these trees, which have been photo- 
graphed by Mr. Keene, of Derby, are of gigantic 
size and of great beauty. One of our engrav- 
ings gives a distant view of the Hall, with some 
fine trees in the fo und. 

Hault Hucknall (Haute Hucknall, as it is 
called in the early registers, and Ault Hucknall, 
as it is now not unfrequently spelt) is the parish 
> which Hardwick Hall stands; and it is there- 
fore necessary, especially as the two places are 
intimately connected in more ways than one, to 
4 say a few words about its church and monu- 
ments. The church, which is dedicated to St. 
John the Baptist, formerly belonged to the 
Abbey of Beauchief, but was, with the impro- 
priate rectory, granted in 1544 to Francis 


* Of one of the ha’ ed af 3 
. signatures we have engraved a fac-simile 


“thre ponde hyght pence 
E, SHROUESBURY.” 





Of the items of which this fortnight's core amounting 
ta Ah hd composed, we copy the pen 
: lortnight worke begane one Munday beinge 

xxjth of January, viz. :— r 
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Saviour, may be seen forming one of the pav- | shown in our engraving, the stained repre- 
ing-stones of the floor near the altar-rails. The | sents our Saviour on pete wy 
porch has a vaulted stone roof, and in the nave | of the Virgin Mary and of St. John, &c. 

are remains of wall-paintings. are also some kneeling figures, and the arms of 

Some portions of an t carved-oak screen | Hardwick and of Savage. 

i the Hardwick Chapel ne Oe ee oe interesting 
from the sou e are still preserved, as are are some especial atten- 
also several of the original massive oak benches. | tion. In the floor of the, chanel 

In the east window of the Hardwick Chapel, as | mental brass, the figure belonging to which is 
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in. Here she remained, occasionally 
staying at Chatsworth for some length of time. 
In 1584 she was again removed to W ingfield, in 
1585 to Tutbury, and in the following year to 
Chartley, to Fotheringhay, and that fatal block, 
which will ever remain a dark blot on the 
escutcheon of “good Queen Bess. It is a 
somewhat remarkable circumstance, touching 
the captivity of Mary under the constableship 
of the Earl of Shrewsbury, that the places 
belonging to him where she was confined, 

Castle and Manor, Tutbury Castle, 
Wingfield Manor, and Chartley (as well as 
Fotheringhay, where she was executed), have 
all fallen to ruin, while Chatsworth and other 


= belonged to the countess still 


It is not pew | ao there Ae md 

bability was case, ary 
Sis oven at Menduleh. There can be but little 
doubt she t, at all events, a few days 
there, but would, of course, be at the old 
Hall, as will be shown later on. 

The Earl of Shrewsbury, about whom strange 
rumours ing his conduct and intentions 
towards his captive at the time of his 

i from his trust were afloat, and over 
whom a female domestic, Eleanor Britton, had 
gained an injurious ascendency, afterwards, in 


consequence, living a not very happy life with | 
his second countess, died in 1590, and thus “ Bess | 


of Hardwick” became, for the fourth time, a 
widow. “A change of conditions,” says 
Bishop Kennett, “that, perhaps, never fell to 
the lot of one woman, to be four times a credit- 
able and happy wife, to rise by every hus- 
band into greater wealth and higher honours, 
to have a numerous issue by one husband 
ork: tae bo eodtiahiy ievesed of ta = 
b vice i i of in her 
life-time ; and, after all, to live seventeen years 
a widow in absolute power plenty.” 

The countess, besides being one of the most 
beautiful, accomplished, and captivating women 
of her day, was, without exception, the most 

ic, business-like, and able of her sex. 

In architecture her conceptions were grand 
while in all matters pertaining to the Arts, and 
to comforts and ies of life, she was un- 
surpassed. To the old hall of her fathers, where 
she was born and resided, she made vast addi- 
tions—indeed, so much so as almust to amount 
to a re-creation of the place; and she entirely 
and built three of the most us 

edifices of the time—Hardwick Hall, Chats- 
worth, and Oldcotes—the first two of which were 
transmitted entire to the first Duke of Devon- 
shire. “ At Hardwick she left the ancient seat of 
her family standing, and at a small distance, still 
adjoining to her new fabric, as if she had a 
mind to preserve her cradle, and set it by her Bed 
of State,” as Kennett so poetically expresses it. 

Her “Bed of State’—the present Hall, 

by her—we have already described. 
Her “ "the old Hall, wherein she was 
born and nursed, but whick is now in ruins— 
we shall describe presently. 

The latter part of her aq be busy life she 
occupied almost entirely in building, and it is 
marvellous what an amount of real work—hard 
figures and dry details—she got through ; for 
it is a fact, abundantly evidenced by the ori- 
ginal accounts remaining to this day, that not 
® penny was expended on her buildings, and 
not a dotail added or taken away, without her 

cial attention ; personal supervision. 
it wisely and a rte, ath 

c y and well, sparing neither 
time, nor trouble, nor outlay, to secure every- 

most admirable 
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and thus insure a continuance of the works by 
which so many workmen and their families 
gained a livelihood, and by which later genera- 
tions would also benefit. ; 
Besides Hardwick, Chatsworth (for which a 
good part of the old Hall at Hardwick was, at 
a later period, renewed), Oldcotes, and other 
places, the countess founded and built the Devon- 
shire Almshouses at Derby, and did on 
good and noble works. She died, full of years 
and full of honours and riches, on the 23rd of 
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had—and she is said to have had plenty of both 


—she had good qualities which, perhaps, out- | the 


balanced them, and she, at all events, founded 
one of the most brilliant houses—that of Caven- 
dish—which this nation has ever uced. 
The old Hall at Hardwick, of the ruins of 
which we give an ving, was, in its 
days, Xe og te considerable extent and beauty, 
an m its charming situation—being built 
on the edge of a rocky eminence overlooking 
an immense tract of country—must have been 
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have said, closely adjoins the old one—she still | 


intended making the older building her abode, 


ing the new one for i ; 
pa oe one for state receptions and 


if ever laid down, was ultimatel 

and the old mansion, after all improve- 
ments which had been made in it, was in great 
measure stripped and dismantled for the re- 


hospitality. This plan, however, 
discarded, 
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Roman armour, which they term Gog 7 
in raised plaster-work over the fire-place. ‘Tass 
ing is bold in the extrame, and in 

fig Y vdliel; and Ghotus quem, betecnnal 
is a remarkably free and artistic winged figure 


i in height ; and of 
it Bishop Kennett thus speaks: ‘‘That old 


In other » apartments, pargetting of the 
same general character as distingui the 
rooms in Hardwick — a is — seen 
over the fire-places. -In one place a figure or 
two; in another, animals of the chase; in a third, 
a moated and fortified building ; in another, 
armorial bearings; andin yet another, the same 
motto—now from the d rous state of the 
walls and floors not discernible—which occurs on 
the fine old table described in our last— 
“The redolent smell of eglantyne 
We stagges exault to the devyne "— 

will be noticed, and all of the highest order of 
workmanship. Of the moated and fortified 
building just alluded to, we give an engraving 
on our initial letter, and beneath it, as a com- 

ion to the arms of Hardwick, given on our 
ast, we have added those of the present noble 
house of Cavendish. 

We have, a little earlier on, spoken of the 
marvellous aptitude for business, and the care- 
fal attention to even the minutest details of 
expenditure, &c., evinced by the Countess of 
Shrewsbury, and we —— now to make 
this a little more evident by giving some par- 
ticulars of the Hardwick Hall built y her. 

The Hall, as it now stands—for it is, 
in every essential part, just as the countess 
left it—was, it is thought, commenced about 
the year 1576, and finished in 1599. The 
book of accounts of the wages paid is very 
curious and interesting, and gives the names 
of all the various wallers, ditchers, stone- 
breakers, labourers, &c., with the 
thatchers, moss-getters, &c., employed by the 
countess between January, 1576, and December, 
1580. The accounts are made up every fort- 
night — that time, and all the items are 
carefully ticked off with a cross by the countess, 
and fortnight’s accounts signed by her.* 

In the park are some remarkably fine old oak 
and other forest trees, around which almost 
countless herds of deer may be seen browsing. 
Some of these trees, which have been photo- 
graphed by Mr. Keene, of Derby, are of gigantic 
size and of great beauty. One of our engrav- 
ings gives a distant view of the Hall, with some 
fine trees in the foreground. 

Hault Hucknall (Haute Hucknall, as it is 
called in the early registers, and Ault Hucknall, 
as it is now not unfrequently spelt) is the parish 
re which Hardwick Hall rag and it is there- 
ore necessary, especially as the two places are 
intimately connected ia more ways than one, to 
say a few words about its church and monu- 
ments. The church, which is dedicated to St. 
John the Baptist, formerly belonged to the 
Abbey of Beauchief, but was, with the impro- 
priate rectory, granted in 1544 to Francis 


‘ * Of one of the signatures we have engraved a fac-simile: 
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illiam, second Earl of Devon- 
one and of Neihart Cavendish, author of 
“Horm Subsecive,” Frances, wife of Lord 
Maynard, and James, Mary, and Elizabeth, 
who all died young. £8 Bs 
The most interesting tomb, however, in this 
pretty church, is that of Thomas Hobbes, who 
is best known as “Hobbes, of Malmesbury,” or 
as “Leviathan Hobbes.” The monument to 
this great 8 pe and free-thinker is a 
plain slab of stone—the raised slab shown on 
the floor of our engraving in the Hardwick 
Chapel—which bears the following . imscrip- 
tion :— 
CONDITA HIC SUNT OSSA 


THOMA HOBBES, 
MALESBURIENSIS, 

QVI PER MULTOS ANNOS SERVIVIT 
DUOBUS DEVONLE COMITIBUS 
PATRI ET FILIO 
VIR PROBUS, ET FAMA ERUDITIONIS 
DOMI FORISQUE BENE COGNITUS 
OBIIT ANNo DOMINI 1679, 
MENSIS DECEMBRIS DIE 40 
ATATIS SUZ 91. 


Before of Hobbes and his connec- 
with , where he died, it will be 
to note, that the registers of Hault 

ucknall commence in the year 1662, and 
the entry the burial of Hobbes, 
the copy of which we have to express our 

thanks to , a ere oe 
spected vicar of the parish, is as follows :— 
“ Anno Regni Ist Law. Waine, | James Hardwick, 
Coroli Sucund Vicar. (Thomas Whitehead, 
Anno dom. 1679. Churchwardens. 


Thomas Hobbes was born at Malmesbury on 
Good Friday, 1588, in the year of “ the Spanish 
Armada,” and it issaid that his birth was hastened 
by his mother’s terror of the enemy’s fleet, and 
pe prey A a Ne iggh gan life he was 
afflicted was thus induced. He and fear, he was 
wont to say, “ were born is bei 
born on i 


gh ES ERERE 
Hig? 


about 1634, 
governor into France 
stay in Paris for all 
ing. He returned in 


nh way, without making 
ublick or so much as do- 
PP ape often 

_ 8 o prin ci j 

and ; and both he and his lady would 

a Y put off the mention of his name and 

cond anes S& humourist, and that nobody 

uld account for him.’ ” 


Of Hobbes's works, of his “De Cive,” his 


enn 


“ Leviathan,” his “ Elemens ues 
Behemoth,” agg ae oe 


famil u 

libus Pecci,” may claim a 

is a Latin poem descriptive of 1 

of the Peak, in Derbyshire’ —the same — 
hich Charles Cotton, later on, wrote w 

his “ Wonders of the Peak ””—wherein Hobbes 
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cast off all thoughts of it. He delighted 
reckon upon long life. The winter before 
died he had made a warmer coat, which i 
must last him three years, and then he would 


. 


remarked, it is not 
political or 

inciples which Hobbes Men 

fuse re oe 
su ™m con . We ma 

however, remark that it was well for those whe 

were committed to his tu and close com- 

Dow hag heme not seem to have 

corru avo rejection, not onl 

of the Christian faith, but faith 

abet 


a 


at all in the existence of 
Sateen ree 

a » Of hi uminous writin h 
show any glimmering even of religious belief ; 
and the history of his latest years aed thei 





in his writ- | i 
were 


expression which 
testify to his 





proceeded his 
fear of death, and his iui eo 
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INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS ON 
ART-EDUCATION AT PARIS, 


with the results of a congress of a different 
character that has recently been at Paris. 
The contrast is, in all respects, The 
one is future; the past. one is 


retrospective ; the other consultative. 

The “Central Union of Arts applied to In- 
dustry,” alarmed at the signs of active emula- 
tion of French Art yed in so many 

of the Continent (to say nothing of the 
nited Kingdom), has sought to draw up an 
exact account of the state of education, with 
reference to the Arts of design, in France, as a 
a the investigation of the best 
means to adopted for the improvement of 
the same. Specimens of the work of pupils 
from more than three hundred schools have 
been collected in the palace of the 
Elysées ; and many teachers of various 
of i igners, and from the French 
provinces, have held a series of consultations 
on that important subject. 

cry Bureau, or committee, * this Interna- 
tional Congress was com of representatives 
Sant Orie ad ok Meche tee ee 
presidency of M. Louvrier de Lajolais. Archi- 
tecture and scul ure, drawing and lace-making, 
the Royal A of Ghent, the Polytechnic 
School of Stu and the South Kensi 
Museum, were represented, by their directors, 
in the committee. 

In that orderly, logical, fruitful order which 
is so characteristic of French in ; 
four main questions were successively brought 
under the notice of the committee, di 
and decided. From the appreciation thus 
formed of the actual state of Art-education, 
and of the obstacles Ne ey oppose its advance, 
the ste to take for its promotion are 
dehesek’ uns lucidity and a force that are 
irresistible. 

The first of these questions regards the 
character and condition of modern Art-produc- 
tion. The second relates to the character of 
public taste, its influence on production, and 
the means to be taken in order to improve it. 
In the third place the congress inquired into 
the actual organisation of Art-study, and the 
development proper to be given to that study, 
iling the divisions of teachers, m 


dustrial Art, to develop public taste, and to 
improve the course of Art-education. 


t of machinery, and the 
uce enormous quantities of any 
fabricated article, are opposed to any true 

i er deplores the pre- 
ference given to routine over individual origi- 
nality, and the sacrifice of subordinate, artistic 
harmony to unmeaning finish of detail. 

The public taste the report admirably defines 
to be the exact reflection of the intellectual and 
—_ state of society. 

vating a taste which, at present, is 
low, is the creation of a new and complete 
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Nos. 3 and 70, form together the 
of £100,” is sufficiently explanatory o 
worth of the “upwards of 500 prizes 
tributed among the fortunate ticket-gainers. 
We could not point out one which a person of 
any pretensions to taste would choose to hang 
upon his walls. It is idle to give a summary 
try’ Jana; and’ the like, depend foe 
“@ coun P ike, lor 
their interest on the mode in which they are 


represented. 

On the 13th August, 1846, the royal assent 
was given to the Act of Parliament. “ 
nono et deci i ine, Cap. XLVIIL., 
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ve been, and may hereafter formed in 
various parts of the United yoyo be 
the name of Art-Unions, for the 
paintings, drawings, or other works of Art, 
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prizes be doubled, 36,000 
plus a further number to 
would be required to 
If we take our own rough 
et-holders wouid provide the 
margin is large: which number 
the truth ? 
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receive £50 a piece for 
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me re aim of an Art- 
furtherance of Art itself, cap be in 
the distribution among the 
scheme in question, of the 
wn as ‘ prizes.” 
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i see ? 
principles of Art-Unions are such as 
t of a much wider development than they 
attained, we firmly believe. We shall 
to hail the birth of sister associations, 
y rivals of those two respectable bodies, 
the Art-Union of London, and the Ceramic Art- 
Union. The medallist, the bronzist, the wood- 
carver, the glass-manufacturer, the Art-work- 
man in many a branch of industry, may derive 
a wholesome stimulus from the convenient aid 
of co-operative union of this nature. But we 
test against shilling little-goes. We protest 
against the foisting off upon the public of 


E 


a 





manufactures producible at uare foot 
as works of Art. We protest, dhove a against 


the gn sng by Government of a scheme 
w gives no accounts on the face of its 
announcements. Nor can the Government be 
held free from serious blame if it fails to 


investigate the subject, and to satisfy itself, and | P 


to satisfy the public, as to the amounts collected, 
and the amounts distributed, in the eight annual 
drawings of “the only shi Art-Union in 
London under Government authority.” 

Our readers must not imagine, however, that 


THE 
NORTHUMBERLAND TAPESTRIES. 


In the metropolitan mansion of the Duke 
re EO TS 
exceedingly beau of 

worsted, made for the ancestor of ot blush: 


signs 
to ”—of this seg 
lished painter: a judicious ngs, 
adsense and ruins with figures. udging 
from the extreme delicacy of the work, 
the requisite employment of able and 
can artists to execute the tapestries, 
must have been the results not only of great 
skill and labour, but of very large cost. 
They have been hung for a century in the 
wee Se to _ ball-room Fe 
Northum ouse : the latter, grea’ 
injured by the late fire, ihe meni or 
and “renovated,” it became necessary to 
restore also the ta ies, or rather to re- 
novate them. They had not been touched 
by the fire, but time had encrusted them 
with dirt, and in man mot 
had been busy—indifferent to their in- 
trinsic worth. They were, indeed, in such 
a state as to deform, rather than adorn, the 
mansion ; and his Grace wisely resolved to 
ascertain whether effectual ion were 


most intelligent and ingenious counsellor 
and workman, who having been for some 
time employed in restorations at Alnwick, 
and having previously obtained high re- 
pute as a “restorer” of works of Art of 
several orders and classes, had given con- 
vincing proofs of capability: the Duke had, 
therefore, confidence in intrusting the de- 
licate and important task to Mr. WILLIAM 
Nem, of Eccleston Street, Eaton Square. 
We are authorised to state that the c) 
has expressed his entire satisfaction at the 
manner in which the work has been accom- 
lished ; for his Grace has received back, 
instead of @ collection of defaced and soiled 
deformities, almost obliterated and full of 
holes, a series of admirable pictures worthy 
of the they now decorate. By permis- 
sion of the Duke, Mr. Neill has submitted 


& | to us two of these restorations; they are 


; a8 the domicile 

managers of this new mode of—we have 
— word for it—ezploitation of the 
no A apewar ~— range of their 


almost as sound and perfect as they were 
a hundred years ago; the colours have 
somewhat faded, but every hole has been 
—8o to speak, scientifically—filled up; all 
dirt has been carefully removed ; they have 
been canvyas-lined throughout, placed on 
stretchers, to be readily taken down for 
periodical cleansing and then replaced ; and 
are, indeed, adornments of rare interest, 


taining | beauty, and value—almost unique in Eng- 


land. Of late we have visited many man- 


sions where time-honoured tapestries are in 


_—— of delapidation, but which may be 


y restored, and at no t 80 as 
to become “ things of beanty” inatoad of 
painful deformities—rend. 
contrivers assisting Time. i 
that many of the i 
land are on the ver 








restoration 
possible. Fortunately, he had at hand a | tion, 





SOUTH KENSINGTON MUSEUM. _ 
RECENT ALTERATIONS AND ‘ADDITIONS, 


who de 
church. When, in 1162, the 
rick Barbarossa took the ci 


the moths | of 


ellously beautiful 
of the work of the goldsmith and enameller 
the Middle the shrine of the three ki 

In 1218, a fifty years after this 

ion, a Dominican was 
the Church of St. Eustorgio, and, at 
the order, a re-construction © 
edifice was undertaken. The 
inquisition was set up here, 
inquisitor- 
on one of 
of Verona, whose sanctity of life won hi : 
admirers and followers; while the 
activity and pitiless rigour with which 
ried warfare against 
heresy then prevalent in Northern 
him to be widely feared and b 
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ground with his blood. i 
terred in the church of i 
































bishop Eustorgius, and Thomas Aquinas—the 
last, doubtless, selected as the most distingui 
saint, though enrolled among the followers of 
Dominio: his canonization was decreed in 1332, 
sixteen years only before the erection of this 
shrine. 

Above these figures rises a third series of 
eight statuettes, which encircle the sloping cover- 
ing of the sarcophagus. Here are eight of the 
nine orders of the heavenly hierarchy— Virtues, 
Powers, Princedoms, Archangels, Angels, Cheru- 
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bim, Thrones, Dominations;* the exigencies of M 


requiring the omission of the ninth order, 
Sevaghicn. These ic figures are beautiful 
mir or maidens, all without wings, recalling 
the features of the angelic choir which sur- 
rounds the well-known painting of the Virgin, 
by Fra Angelico (also a Dominican), in the 
fizi Gallery, at Florence. They bear the 
various insignia of their order: thus the repre- 
sentative of Thrones holds before - — 
fi of the Saviour in glory ; while “ Pri 
dems” triumphs over a Sead demon. 

Each side of the arca, or sarcophagus, is 
divided into three panels; these, with one 
at either end, contain eight representations of 
events in the history of the saint, sculptured in 
high relief. Although these panels are in a 
lower style of Art than that displayed in other 
parts of the monument, there is a quaintness 
and an originality about them that cannot fail 
to interest the student; indeed, the realism of 
many of the details of costume, furniture, and 
architecture makes them of value to the anti- 
uary. We would specially call attention to 

coffers, or chests, introduced in one 
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the chief glory of the sculpture-collection in the 
Museum. 


We will now cross to the range of i 
which overlook the Horticultural 
Here, in the Entrance Hall, are shown copies, 
i i on canvas, of the ancient 
of the subterranean Church 


iff 
AT 


group, closely resembling several old Italian | due. 


cassoni in the Museum, and to the ship which 
is so prominent an object in another group. 
The subjects of the panels are:—1. The saint 
healing a dumb man; 2. Preaching to a mul- 
titude, and a tly controlling the clouds 
above; 3. Healing the sick; 4. (at the head) 
His martyrdom, and that of his companion— 
above are two angels bearing his soul to 
Paradise ;¢ 5. (at the foot) The arrival of his 
corpse at Milan; 6. The deposition of his 
corpse in a sepulchre; 7. The decree for his 
canonization; 8. His appearance to the crew 
of a tempest-tossed ship. It will be noticed 
throughout that the saint is not smoothly 


countenances are singularly life-like; the 
here a evidently tntevdaeed, portraits of the 
bins of the monastery, doubtless much to 
eir 
The lid of the arca is pyramidal, and on two 





* “Hear all ye progeny of light, é 
Minton, Paradise Lost, Book v. 
hase Sues exe eget st wits in medizval Art, 
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to labour in the marble quarries there, was in 
the year 100, the third year of the Emperor 
Trajan, cast into the sea, an anchor being 
his neck.* On the first anniversary 

the sea retired three miles from the 

shore, and revealed to his followers a temple or 
shrine, in which his body had supernaturally 
entombed. This withdrawal of the water 
recurred annually for several years, thus giving 
opportunities for visits to the shrine. On one 
occasion a woman left her infant son by the 
tomb of the saint, and the waters returned 
before she could rescue him. On the next 
anniversary she found him alive and uninjured. 
This forms the subject of ” panel. The 
u apparently contained a representa- 
pape renee of the tomb, but it is so 


lines indicating the sea, the feet of some figures, 
ay a cactane Te henoeen, geste. 
i part o panel is, however, perfect. 
Here, surrounded by the waters of the sea, in 
which float sepia and other fishes, is seen the 
tomb or shrine, containing an aljar, and 
adorned with lamps, candlesticks, curtains, &c. ; 
on one side hangs a curiously-formed anchor, 
the instrument of martyrdom. At the foot of 
the altar is the child awaking from his twelve 
months’ sleep ; over him his mother. On 
the other side of the altar the mother is again 
seen joyfully bearing home her recovered son. 
From & walled city in the background, labelled 
CBRSONA, approaches a procession of ecclesiastics 
and laymen on their annual visit to the tomb. 
An arabesque of birds and foliage divides 
this from the lowest compartment of the panel, 
which contains a large medallion figure of the 
fall-longth igure of the donor, Bono de apisn, 
len e donor, Beno de Rapiza, 
@ Maria, their Cl ir 


ext month we hope to complete our account 
of these most interesting paintings 


SCHOOLS OF ART. 


Bustou.—Mr. 8.’Morley, M.P., ided at 
last annnal meeting for the distribution 

to the pupils of this school. Two 

obtained “Queen's prizes” in the 
national competition, and the works of twelve 
possessed sufficient merit to pass 

the ordeal of the Science and Art 


RO. Y. 








Dovzr.—An influential meeting, convened 
by the mayor, was recently held here to oon- 
sider the propriety of establishing a School 
of Science and Art. ironies a> 
the best manner of proceeding, a committee was 
formed to carry out the scheme, Hari Granville 
being named as presiden ; 
F —At the recent annual m for 
distributi i io a Hemeneed, 


and Scientific At the last national 
competition, no fewer than 480 drawings were 
sent up by them for examination. One pupil 
obtained a £50 scholarship, and a considerable 
number received other prizes or certificates. 

Giovcrstsr.—The annual distribution of 

izes to the pupils of the Gloucester and Stroud 
schools was made by Mr. Gambier Parry, 
towards the close of the last . The collec- 
tion of works exhibited was large beyond pre- 
cedent, and the talent displayed in many of the 
drawings showed considerable advance on 
former years. An oil-picture by Miss Helen 
Jones received, at the competition of “all 
England,” one of the two silver medals 
awarded by the Departinent of Science and Art. 
The same lady was also successful in gaining 
a “ Queen's prize,” for a design for -paper. 

Hatrrax.—The successful students in the 
school of this large manufacturing town received 
their prizes in the month of December. The 
institution, according to the report read at the 
meeting, continues to maintain its efficiency. 

Lixcotn.—A report of the annual meeting 
for the distribution of prizes to the — of 
this school has reached us. The number of 
prizes awarded was much than that of 
the preceding year, and included one national 
medal, three “Queen’s prizes,” &. The 
Bishop of Lincoln and other speakers warmly 
eulogized the energy, ability, and attention of 
Mr. E. R. Taylor, head-master of the school, 
which owed so much of its success to his un- 
wearied labours. 

Macciesriztp,—A meeting of those inte- 
rested in the Macclesfield school was held to- 
wards the close of the year. A large number 
of drawings and designs by the students deco- 
rated the walls of the room in the Town-hall 
in which the visitors assembled. All the de- 
signs for silk-weaving were, with one or two 
exceptions, pronounced to be applicable for the 
manufacture. The progress’ of the pupils was 
a be most ge Be amt _ so, how- 
ever, the pecuniar iven e inhabit- 
ants: this was still emall” 7 
_ Newcast.z-unper-Lyxz.—The annual meet- 
ing of the sup of this school has taken 
place, when the prizes awarded at the last 
examination were presented to the students. The 
most successful was Mr. W. P. Rhodes, who 
obtained a medal in the national competition, 
and also gained a national scholarshi 
Art-student. The 


. poy distribution of 
prizes to the students of the Science and Art 
classes connected with the Northampton Mu- 
seum took place 

port on the 


ma’ at the 
of the’ inhabited 
held for the 
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OBITUARY. 


THOMAS CRESWICK, B.A. 
of this popular landsca 
ter, on the 28th of December, ey 
ich his friends must for a long 
looked forward. Nearly two 
spoke of his health being such 
give cause for much apprehension, 
and — the complication of disorders 
from which he suffered did not altogether 
arrest the labours of his easel, it was evi- 


i 
F 


Kensal Green. 

Our record of his life’s work need not 
now be a lengthened one: up to 1856, itis 
sketched out in the Art-Jowrnal of that 

ear, in the series of ‘British Artists.” 

henceforward any remarks would be little 
more than a simple enumeration of his 
exhibited works. Mr. Creswick was born 
in Sheffield, in 1811; he acquired some 
knowledge of painting in a 
and, in 1828, came up to London, and from 
that date his works were annually to be 
seen at the British Institution or the 
Royal Academy : of the latter society he 
was elected Associate in 1842, and, in 1850, 
Member. 

Mr. Creswick was essentially a painter 
of English and Welsh landscape: we have 
no recollection of ever seeing a passage of 
foreign scenery from his hand, omg once, 
in 1845, when he vent to the British Insti- 
tution a picture of Alpine scenery, from a 
sketch, we believe, taken by some one else. 
Occasionally he exhibited Irish and Scottish 
scenes, but was always most at home 
among the rocky glens of Wales and Devon- 
shire, in English rural lanes, and roadside 
** houses of call,” where w: mers with 
their teams congregate under 
oak, or beech, or lime tree. In pictures of 
this class he will be much missed, for we 
know of none able to cover the ground so 

leasantly as he: of course he has left 
behind many clever landscape-painters, 
but, as a rule, the style generally adopted 
by them is not of the agreeable and win- 
ning character seen in the works of the 


cemetery, 


deceased artist : pre-Raffaecllism, or any ap- | regard. 


proach to it, is more objectionable in our 
eyes when applied to landscape than it is 
to There is in his works 
thorough naturalism, and in his method of 
treatment hangars & a freedom from 
exaggerated effect, which is too often mis- 
taken for genius. 

Mr. Oreswick appears to have reached 
his grand’ climacteric in 1847, and he 
kept well up to this mark for several 
years; latterly his pictures lost freshness 
of colouring, and he seems to have ex- 
changed summer for autumn, so low had 
become his scale of colour; nor do they 
show even the brilliant tints of the —_ 
year, wet owas ane brown—stream 
foliage alike. who possess works of 
his best, and even of his earlier time, pos- 
sess what ought to be dearly prized as ex- 
amples of genuine English lendemnge. 

i leaves a vacancy among the 
i pants hacen "to Palast 

as it un i ly ought to 
the Associates, as a preliminary step—by 
another landscape-painter? Of the sixty 


names on the roll of the Academy there | s 


is now only one of this class left, Mr. 
F. BR. Lee: this, too, in a country that has 
not a rival in lan ! It is a shame and 
a scandal that we should be compelled to 
write it. Since Mr. Oreswick was elected 
Associate, now twenty-eight years ago, no 


e shade of | of 





BW Cocks stuck proper bem ong. 
: 80 
nated ; neither can Mr. T. 8. Cooper; and 


Academy will feel inclined to do more 
justice to this im t branch of Art 
than they have of years shown. 





SAMUEL JACKSON. 


of travel in Scotland and Ireland, and 
Rat 2. Ag aca 9° to the West Indies, 

ped, beyond farther repression, the 
pursuit of Art which had already been the 
solace of his leisure. At thirty, Samuel 
Jackson began the severe study by which 
to obtain ultimate success in his 


yn 

Under the influence of such com- 
panionship, and by hard work and thorough 
enthusiasm, he attained eminence, and was 
elected aoe of the — Yea Rasrecca 
Society : thi ition resigned many 
years ago. When comparatively an old 
man, he made a sketching tour in Switzer- 
land, and returning inspired with youth- 
ful spirit, painted, when nearer seventy 
than sixty, some of his best pi 

The art of Samuel Jackson follows at 
some distance the style of his master, 
Danby : he belonged to the romantic school 
pe-painters, studious of compo- 
sition, poetic in feeling, and pleasing in 

lour. His knowledge of the 





FRANCOIS JOSEPH NAVEZ. 


But a few months have since 
we recorded the death of mn Lave, 
one of the most illustrious painters of 
i : we have now to 
. in October last, of 
Frangois Joseph Navez, another distin- 
guished artist of the same country. There 
18, however, this difference in the removal 
of these men: Leys was struck down in 
the prime of his career, while Navez had 
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referred to it in their 
ON THE artist the 


ADAPTABILITY OF OUR 
NATIVE PLANTS TU PURPOSES OF 
ORNAMENTAL ART. 


BY EDWARD HULME, F.L.S. 





Part II. 


Tux next subject we have chosen as an illustra- 
tion of the adaptability of our native plants 
to the purposes of the ornamentist is Tus Hor 
(Humulus lupulus). Though we do not recall 
any example of its use in the ornament of the 
it nevertheless appears to us a plant well 

ing of a place in our columns: its climb- 

ing habit, the beauty of the leaves, and the 
size of the cones, are all features which in an 
ial manner seem to fit it for ——— 

of the designer ; and it appears curious that 
while so great a choice was at the disposal of 
the old carvers, they practically left so large a 
field untouched : our architecture, for instance, 
abounds with details of oak, maple, and haw- 
thorn ; yet the nut and the wild rose, plants at 
least as striking and as common, occur but 
rarely ; while the hop, bindweed, blackberry, 
and many others, seem to have been entirely 
. The hop is found in a truly wild 

and copses, its weak 

stems, powerless to support themselves, trail- 
oa distance, and running up any tree or 
support with which they may come in 
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Germany ; its tonic properti 
bitter principle found in it, chemically termed 
lupuline, being, it is almost needless to say, 
utilised in the making of beer. It was thus 
first used in the reign of Henry VIII.; before 
that time the fresh top shoots of broom being 
employed to give the desired bitterness. The 
‘oung shoots are in some parts of the country 
cooked and eaten like as s. Gerarde, 
writing in the reign of Elizabeth, says, * The 
hop joyeth in a fat and fruitfull ground, also 
it groweth amongst briers and thornes about 
the ig ao fie - The flowers are used to 
season or ale with, L . , 
cause Leitereeens thansat ond esl cen hood to this conclusion from the great number of | Acton, Acworth, — = 
‘The manifold vertues of hops do manifest arguc | Places whose names, handed down to us from | might ‘be cited. Su 
the wholesomnesse of beere, for the hops rather | UF early history, derive {their force and mean- usual fertility of invention, has 
make it a physicall drinke to keep the body in | ing from this abundance: thus Ockham, in | detect the strange and marvellous . 
health, than an ordinary drinke for the quench- Surrey, is literally Oc-ham, the place of oaks, but we have not room to point out instances. 
ing of our thirst.” ‘Ihe leaves of the hop are | * title which [it still well deserves. Ockley, | £ In the works of the ornamentist, to the best 
sometimes heart-shaped, at others divided into 
three very distinctly-marked lobes, in either R 


case the being deeply serrate. The A 
order to which the hop belongs includes many ‘ 
plants useful to man, as, for instance, among 
several others, the hemp, mulberry, fig, the 
Urostigma elasticum, yiel ing india-rubber, and 
ba ry Say tree. 
uB Osx (Quercus robur), perhaps our best- 
known indigenous tree, wi sgt Be of 
Y, religious, and historic associations, 
has also been one of the favourite subjects of 
the ornamentist, being abundantly found in 
the carving, stencilling, draperies, glass, &c., 
both in eapeatseten the Continent, through- 
out the whole range of the Decorated and 
eietel be ap of Gothic, and the cor- 


in France, Spain, and . 
and’ tloo afterwards in the varice 











y length to the varied associations sur- 
it would be foreign to our present 
rpose, though its sacred character in the 
portance of its dmb for the oars 
be of i r for the of the 
shipwright and architect, the nf om nee A value 
leading to the 
ery year, its uso 
= astrin- 
he so fre- | of our knowledge, the Q. robur f 
porrw fl han the oak being an excellent | has been exclusively | To eae Bad: 
’ ten. A. poisoning by the tartrate of | list of the places where illustrations of its use 
por onse Abel a of interest or utility in | in design occur would be to devote far more 
steeply A has also been one of | space to it than is really needful: as a few 
Cowper, Wordsworth, Poste— Dryden, Pope, | examples of its.use in stone-work we would 
: and many others, having | instance a small, but good capital at Ely, where 














(a | | deeply cut into lobes, and s 
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almost an offence against the world of 
L GEOGRAPHY.* d of Art not to throw the doors wide 
—, oe eleelis and receive them. 
i in these days | we appear 
Tun revelations of science are in Re pr’ 
ld of homes in | writers 4 
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THE MIRAGE OF THE DESERT. 


pencil have almost, in equal proportions given | Les Mers,” which, translated and considerably | rj 
their aid. Su eM, Fioaigre La Terre | ealeceea bv Mr. Davenport Adams, is ad 
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AN ESQUIMAUX VILLAGE OF SNOW-HUTS. 


presented to the English public in a handsome | for youth of eith 
set copiouly-iutrated vlume—ft git-book | tompiuouly rejected by aay of riper yea 
: > FT nanctn | Its object is to present an accurate and compre. 
Translated, edited, and enlarged by W. 1. | hensive cyclopedia of physical ‘and 
Pues, Mustrated with 260 Eugravings. Published by im order to secure this, the authors have availed 
| themselves of the most recent books of travel, 
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THE MUSEUMS OF ENGLAND, THE MAYER MUSEUM. 
WITH 
SPECIAL REFERENCE TO OBJECTS OF 
ART AND ANTIQUITY. 


BY LLEWELLYNN JEWITT, F.S.A. &c., &e, 


One of the many prides and boasts of E 

is its richness in museums of various kinds, 
private or public. No country is so rich in 
these invaluable and all-important institutions, 
and no nation certainly feels their importance in 
an educational sense more than ours. Leaving | free gift for ever to the town of Li 

London out of the question—London with its always remain cne of the 

British Museum, its Sir John Soane’s Museum, | ments w! even Liverpool, with all its wealth, 
its United Service Museum, its East India | and with all its intelligence, and all its patriot- 
Museum, its South Kensington Museum, its | ism, can boast. 

Museum of Practical Geology, its Guildhall 
Museum, and its fifty other museums, which 
may all be seen by the public, and its scores of 
others which are private pape Edin- 
burgh and Dublin, with their three grand 
national collections—there is scarcely a town of 
any note in the provinces that does not pos- 
sess some museum, either entirely public or - 
made available through private li lity for o 


5 
ic purposes of d parison. \\ 
rade and ee i Derby iat tdieame, | | Wns 


York and Newcastle, Worcester and Norwich, xi) 

Salisbury and Plymouth, Bedford and Caerleon, \\) 4 i= : 
are buta tithe of the places where museums YY HI) = =. 
exist, and where are stored up, and carefully = 4 


i 

= 

j x SS 
preserved for use, for study, and for reference, fe => : = pq er 
countless treasures of Art and of antiquity _ 
which, but for them, would have been for ever - fi of ‘p f) 


lost to the student —treasures which could never . a) ’ 
be and the value of which is immea- SOS AS 
surable. : x 


Relics of Celtic, of Romano-British, of : 
Anglo-Saxon, and of Medimval Art, found in , 
the districts where these museums are situate, 4 : 
or brought there and preserved for comparison, , 
AN \ 
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are innumerable ; and whether coins or sculp- 
ture; pottery or works in metal, or in stone, 
in flint, or in wood ; textile fabrics, or paintings, 
or enamels ; all have their value in the eye of 








\ kK 
‘ 
oa —_ org tell their — and nen — - y re = J} X) 312] }| 
inks in the Art-history, not only of our king- od Kal @w-Plee wee wae PP ee Meeeodans - ke i'd 
dom, but of the world. 3 re myer “= | pan tl Slii\sfTs onic Hho A 
Local museums are, without exception, the - a TT aa WE 4 a 
most interesting places to visit ; and, if properly — oom: T a be: T 
carried out, will become, equally wi one a PSone Sk > @ 5608 o Qa Ss eae | J 9 mat ko 44 
ception, the most usefuland valuable. Inthem| |= TS ee] a oP — @ [tl) St > -__. 
the Arts and the maaufactures, the antiquities, y sonia g = ityy v ye if 
the savy Seahothiie, sak Se food nataral history ofS call os Re ee ee Arne DA SAT 
the raw materials, and the products and history ae ete om & 
of the county, should be thoroughly illustrated ; ning Rah, ff Q o— 
as should p ad as far as may be, the manners aa Shin a er hy f = 
om customs, ~ ape Hy ~ heen or owe ¢ a q u tes 444 Q§ —~ ote 
the pursuits of the people who have i i » s ) Se 
and still inhabit it. ‘This ought to be the aim joy Xnd see re 


ty toh Mall ef pant o| MPD vo ET ONO LY ~~ Bl eat MAT es 
Sons Thar at, an aren pomiti,| [OER FEDS seen ee HOD. oA SPA OPV 


nite ara ae ato canyon] [otTn= = AC WE Nem 2 Ke TOs 20 Be 
an important clement on the pashel eclgfestas eMACAVIIT:CIMS Sie NAS Qa fo'R | 
thus be sown that will assure a remunerative Rae 















































My object in the series of papers on which 
I am now entering is to glance occasionally 
at one or more of the public or private museums 
of the United Kingdom, to give a short hi 
of their formation and and to note 
objects of Art and of antiquity contained in 
them as will be interesting to my readers. 
By this means I hope to open up to the public 
the treasures which these only partially-known 
store-houses of Art have to show—to bring out, 
in fact, in a prominent manner, some of the 
hidden jewels that have been garnered up by 
loving and careful i 
have only hitherto been known to few--and to 
make them, by the aid of illustrations, available 
to all, and thus I hope, ultimately, to succeed 
in giving a fair and reliable picture, in a con- 
nected form, of the Art-contents of these impor- 
" pepems onomnoil joo with 

commencing my series a 

notice of 
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. * to be 
Liv 1 which would be suitable or available | statue of jew preety Soe was coteeet bad 
- se : he. in 1852, took a large house prepared ‘ ange ho —h George expo 
N ‘. Co uitt Street), to which, having first | cost of the > lo sft pesarnee bn 
- roe it up for the reception of his treasures, he | tract is + cae —_ re ne pares sift: 
at once removed the museum. Having en Town Council ference 
a curator, Mr, Mayer then, under proper — 
lations, opened his splendid museum to the 
ublic, under the name of “The Egyptian 
useum.” The opening took place on the Ist 
f May, 1852. ; 
. In 1854 Mr. Mayer acquired, by purchase, the 
splendid collection of Anglo-Saxon antiquities 
made by the Rev. B Faussett, and known 
as the “ Faussett Collection,” of the origin of : 
which I shall take occasion to speak in another 
chapter. The acquisition of this collection, and , a eh ec eae 
also of the Fejervary Ivories,the Rolfe Collection — “ an 
of British Antiquities, &c., added much to the | . peg mec hereafter. - Gallery ol 
attractions of the “ Egyptian Museum,” and by 7 ventions, gen collection tm 
subsequent purchases in every branch of ar- | hen fren er — mad the 
chwol ed an untiring zeal in the collecting ager ie rip Glad 
of local relics and illustrative examples of . Pe ar aie town m 
local arts and manufactures, it continued to grow " — located room specially : 
in extent and importance day by day. The a. 
hope expressed by Mr. Mayer in 1852, “ that 
Liverpool would, ere long, build a museum 
worthy of her great name,” wus in a few years 
realised, and the late Lord Derby having pre- 
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“The collection, it is no exaggeration to say, 
is the finest of the kind ever presented to the 
public. The money value of this collection is 
very great; but it possesses an interest and 
value which no amount of money at the present 
day could purchase; it has been the loving 
labour of a life to bring it r. In some 
of its departments—those of Wedgwood-ware 
and ivory-carvings—it is unique. It contains 
the best collection extant of illustrations of the 
Liverpool pottery-ware, a manufacture for 
which the town was once celebrated, but which 
vod long been extinct. In Egyptian . 
Assyrian antiquities it is v ich, particularly 
in gems. The Faussett Collection of Anglo- 
Saxon Remains, the finest extant, forms a por- 
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= 
sented his father’s Natural History collection 
the ae Me (afterwards Sir) William fie 
rown, who amassed an immense fortune / c {>| 
one of Li l’s “merchant princes,” after WSK f 
i at length offered to build a 4, 
Llbeasy, Masoum, tnd Gallery of Arte” } 
at his own cost, if the Corporation would find a \ 
suitable plot of ground for the purpose. This | 
having been done,® the foundation-stone of the 
new building, which is, without exception, the 
finest for its purpose in the provinces, was laid 
by Mr. Brown, on the 15th of April, 1857, and 
the building was formally opened in October, 
The institution is under the 


. management au] sET Ss 
of a committee of the Town Council of Liver- wie ft 
pool, and is maintained by a rate of one penny . { Ire gf 














in the pound. 
In May, 1867, Mr. Mayer fully carried out his 
munificent and long-cherished intention, and umuttthe rev 
ps ted to the town of Liv thes : URE WITH INSCRIBED TABLET. 
prosperous seaport—his most wonderful and | ,- it; toget : 

very valuable collection of rare and curious oS ER earn be oe ee - 
This a of 7" Art, as a free gift for ever. | Town Council ia cota solapaiiel tie any 
Capron ining mand nate | Retin ofthis noble git by ating mas 
; , e onor in St. "8 

* The site on which the Musenm now stands, near St. v “ i 
George's Hall, is that on which the famed Liverpool pot |. -2¢“ Free Li ary and Museum ” contains, 
so many examples are preserved in the in addition to the ayer Museum ” and the 
formerty stood. | “ Free Library and Reading Room,” the Natural 
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smaller cartouches.. ‘It is. supposed to be the 
most ancient certain Pharach whose name has 
yet been found.” Others of the mummies, 
and the cases which contain them, exhibit the 
various modes of embalming, and the different 

les of decoration, which were practised. 
There are also several examples of mummied 
cats, serpents, dogs, rams, crocodiles, and sacred 
birds—some of which, especially the cats and 
kittens, are very remarkable; and the beauty of 
patterns in the wrappers of linen of different 
colours is worth a close and careful examina- 


tion. : 
The sculptures, some of them of colossal 
size, are very fine. Among them it may be 








IDOLETS. 


well to note two fine figures of Pasht, per- 
sonating the goddess Isis ; a cust of the obelisk 


or monument of Nebuchadnezzar ; some Etrus- | . 


bagi; a fine Egyptian granite 
sarcophagus, sculptured on its sides with 


deities and hieroglyphics; and many sepul- | ; 


chral — — other agg, —s 
The sculpt figures and the hieroglyphics 
on these are worthy of careful note, exhibiting 
as they do almost every variety of that early 
Art. Figures of gods and goddesses, pri 
and priestesses, sacred animals and em 

and hieroglyphics, abound, and show ito the 
greatest advantage the perfection of the art of 
sculpture in the early ages of Sacred Writ. Mr. 









CANOPIC VASE. 


wre own brief descriptions of two of these 


ics will be sufficient to show their high 
antiquity, their great interest, and their beauty. 
One of is “a monumental stone, ia 


of the tind “very, beautifull sculptured and 
engraved, with the — ished. lta tae 
interesting on account of its ancient 
of be tee x ying Hyksos were in ; 
considerably supposed, anterior to 
time of the Israelites, and, therefore, is of 
historical importance.” Another is “a monu- 
tal stone in hard Egyptian marble, called 
by the Italians traveriino. This beautiful 


part in 











come to be 


monument is of pecu’iar interest and rarity, 
as well on account of its extreme antiquity as 
of the fineness of the material and of 
execution, The figures, characters, &c., are 


relievo and part in intaglio, and the 
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beauty and of a most remote of 
the sixth dynasty of Manetho. It is y 
engraved in low relief, and 











ys, 
wetter thee; I have 
beside causing to germinate 










ped | cotta, and bronze, are of 
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os WA once t and modern examples of 
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a4 ber and 

great num 

variety, and exhibit nearly, if not qui every 


being, of course, the most 
numerous. 
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at J , P 
i iac— the cowrie shell, with pendants of coral between | remarkabl good 
pressed the signs of the zodiac Taurus, Gemini, h pen . , 
Aries, Pisces, Sagi Cancer, Libra, and | each; another contains eighteen large pieces notable, perhaps, being 
Leo, ke. ; ic mene of boats, in one of | carnelian, and a tablet, three cartouches, in diameter, ornamented 
which is 1 ted the sacred bull with other arene Se ae a oak 
of deities, &c."’ On the corresponding | 0 ) e 
oe of the other side are figures walking. onyx, &c., and consists of ge lon. — 
A signet-ring of solid gold, weighing nearly | very beautifull -formed pieces “og i 
an ounce and a half (the signet turning on | carnelian, two o' which are fluted, and‘all in- 
a swivel), bears on a cartouche the royal name scribed ; two circles of gold formed of many | 
of Amenophis I., and an inscription in hiero- | pieces; four scarabei set in gold ; six gold fret- 
glyphics on either side. The work ornaments, and various other pieces of 
oor this signet belonged was he to whom | gold; two eyes of Osiris; and several small 
Joseph, in the latter purt of his life, was chief f carnelian. Another is formed of sixty- 
ian beads, twenty-two long beads of 
gold, and twenty-six 
pendants, and among the rest is one grand 
| piece of workmanship, consisting, in materials, 
of gold and carnelian. In the centre are two 
bi ahs See eae x 
with six long, oval-shaped, carnelian on 
woth die Reena eee 
greater part being with royal names. - 
tween the oval beads are an unknown figure 
and a canopus, also inscribed within a car- 


wv 





en ee ee see > 
Al tm. OO, te A 8 A isonet e U6 tone 





. Thereare also several other curious 
the left hand of a royal priestess of 
very small size, and of beautiful | 
at Thebes. The hand is gilt, and 
fingers rings of gold and porce- 
ornaments. In the collection 
highly interesting mummied 
Among the numerous — in this 
extraordinary ae a me: d 
interest. are of solid gold. 
In Holy Writ (Genesis pow & 22, 23), in that 
beautiful chapter when Rebekah is at the well, 
and has drawn water not only for Abraham's 


5 


: 


Hh 
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HIEROGLYPHICS ON SCARABEUS. 
touche, and, annexing the oval beads to the | 
ornaments, are small, round carnelian 
in same manner as one of the birds in 
the centre.” f 
There are some highly interesting examples | 
—tableta, &c.—of Egyptian ing of the | 
usual character, and many rings, signet | 
and otherwise. 
The scarabei, or sacred beetles, are. almost 
innumerable, and are to be seen in every 
variety of material, and of every size. For EARRINGS. ‘ 
instance, they occur in bloodstone, in lapis- _ Be 
earring i, in granite, in porcelain, both plain ollowing inscription in Greek uncial cha- — 
shekel wei; pe rey pe por pakead ar weber ~ racters :— = : 
w of gold; and . in hi ce. 
ughter 2 tnt fall me, I | phi ities, &e., royal Tov apiov Koopov (vel por) Jatpavog | 
: is there room in thy father’s house and various inscriptions. In the same room is an extensive collection || 
lodge in?” This passage had long| The small of deities, of sacred animals, of Etruscan, Greek, and Roman 
considered erroneous, as it was thought | and birds iles, of emblems, &c., count Mexican, and Central ye 
no earrings of the weight of a half a by hundreds, are of every kind and every ian ; i 
ekel could have been worn. The pair in a oe ique, and others of ex- i 
, however, which were discovered | treme beaut of and of workman- 
, British consul in Egypt, and | ship. In glass and in enamelling axe some 
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decoration. The severe style of Art of 

of these exam is worthy of special Bora 
There ary alo several fine . 
in 


ples of Etruscan period. These 
which show to | curious, and 
culture that nation | own day. 
| The 


doves 
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SILVER CASKET FOR THE 
KING OF THE BELGIANS. 
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ROSSO ANTICO. 


REDISCOVERED QUARRIES OF 
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ou had consul: 


useful for the service 


ess to offer me, 
Queen for the decoration 


possessed a quarry of 


Rosso Antico, which is so rare, and so 


rt of so worm ze 
ar 
lad 
was ees te. 


2° E. 
from this quarry were 
prietor. 

The 


your mar’ 
nla be 


Ton 
pel at Windsor, ay 


Memorial Cha 


you 


first use made by this 
nslation.) “ After y 


addressed to her. 
(Tre 
on the nature of 
convinced that 
m had the 


ht use them for the decoration of 


eresting possession, 


of the marble to Baron H. de Triquey, that he 
thus alludes to the circumstance, in 


lat., and 2 
mig 

latel 

after, 

tousl 

her 


int 


te Pant 


Windsor ; it is rset 
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ey will 
our marble is the identical Rosso 
of the marble 
ost scarlet, in colour, to 


’ or ‘sang de boeuf’ (wine lees 
), probably according to the quantity 


A 
of oxide it contains. 


you an account o' 
ou sent to me, and acquaint 
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observations. _It is incontesti 
of ‘Tiberius and ius tens reopen 


polished, as is necessary in 


one versed in mineralo 
of coloured marbles. I then gel 


by 

“The 
passes from a red, 
that of ‘lié de vin, 


or blood red 
ugh to the completion, four rjc 
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‘The surface of the Rosso is very smooth and 
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touchingly realised the 

pn pli and has 
produced a figure, the elegance and refine- 
ment of which must ensure its place among 
the classics of British Art. In feeling, the 
design exhibits that elevation of tone and 
Marshall’ imaginative creations ; while in 
technical qualities it is most masterly and 
accompli combining all the variety of 
nature in its flow of line, or rounded con- 


canare cf euh a work 
uction of such a wor 
(which will be ty exhibited at the 
Academy), pot sgycoues the ideal in 
sculpture is so little encouraged among us 
as it is at present, and when the aid of the 
chisel is so rarely sought except for the 
purposes of memorialistic portraiture, and 
- manufacture too frequently substituted 
Art. 
Two Exursrtions or Mopgrn Pic- 
se ae be held in Old or Street 
urin coming spring. “Two too 
=a as some will think and say. 
may be welcomed, however, if re- 
many “heagh of me gy 
promote .% 80 view 
cannot be sepeies to compete with the 
collections to be opened in April and May 
by dealers, to say nothing of the six or 
eight i exhibitions from the 
Royal Academy to Suffolk Street. One of 
the two exhibitions referred to arose out of 
a belief that the rejected of the Royal 
Academy had been wrongly dealt with. 
Rooms were opened to such “‘ rejected” by 
Mr. Benson, and a fairly successful season 
was the result: how far such success will be 
ent remains to be seen. Whether 


but that is the general impression. 
Gullick, known as an artist and Art-critic, 
issues an invitation to artists to exhibit at 
39, Old Bond Street, early in March ; and 
his list of those of the profession from 
whom he has received ‘‘intimations of cor- 
approval” contains the names of 
many of its leaders. On the other hand, 
- Benson, dating also from Old Bond 
Street, invites eee of all countries 
to send their contributions there. We trust 
that both exhibitions will be prosperous 
; but we confess to less con- 
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become a general favourite, and which, 
while yet more picturesque in itself, is 
completely within the range of legitimate 
treatment in marble. The work is intended 
for exhibition at the Academy next May. 

Tae LATE Ear or Exory.—We learn 
from a French paper, the Monitewr des Arts, 
that the British Government is about to 
erect a monument in Calcutta to this 
nobleman, who so efficiently filled the post 
of governor- eral of India. It is to be 

ed b . G. Gilbert Scott, B.A. ; 

and the sculptured work will be intrusted 
to Mr. Bernie Philip. ; 

Sianor Montr's Group, ‘The Fisher- 
Girls, exhibited in the International Exhi- 
bition of 1851, and engraved shortly after- 
wards in our Journal, was recently sold by 
Mr. F. Godwin, the en for we 
suza of 410 guineas. It was proper 
of the late firs. Ogio Hunt; and, we be- 
lieve, the figures are portrait-statues of 
the daughters of the deceased lady. 

Tue Gattzery or M. Evzrarp, 51, 
Beprorp SquakE.—M. Everard has fitted 


7 Sound pane producti f 
nearly a thousan " ons 0 
the foreign schools; principally those of 


Flemish eect artists tet by 2 — 
Germany are represen some 
their loadin masters. M. Everard is a 
Belgian, highly esteemed and respected in 
his own country; he the con- 
fidence of its principal painters; while 
with those of other kingd 

blished the intimate relations that arise 
from experience and trust. Asa dealer, 
he is well known to collectors in England ; 
in several of the princi cities and 
towns he holds annual exhibitions, and has 
thus formed a large and valuable con- 
nection among collectors in Great Britain, 


. | who have dealings” with him that 


have been entirely sati to both. It 
would startle our readers to know how 


land and Scotland during the past year. 
Those who desire the acquisition of works 
by foreign masters will be well pleased to 
know where may be seen such a collection 
as that under notice, and where they may 
obtain intercourse with a dealer whose 


po 





up his gallery in anticipation of the coming 
alae tg el sks heme i 


Belgium and Holland—examples of modern | i 


oms he has esta- | 1m 


many pictures he has disposed of in Eng- c 
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REVIEWS. 


Arr Tuovents: the Experiences and Obser- 
vations of an American Amateur in 
Europe. By James Jackson Janvzs, 

Author of “Art Hints,” “Art Studies,” 

&c. Published by Hunp anp Hoveuron, 

New York. 


In a small but closely-printed volume we 
have here the impressions of European Art, in 
its various phases and from the earliest peri 
to the present day, on the mind of one who, as 
an intelli and independent seeker after 
truth, has studied Art for a number of years. 
The cumne me eaten oe) ee 
readers, who cannot have failed to recognise, 
the papers from his pen which have occasionally 
appeared in our pages, undoubted evidence of 
” a and well-cultured mind, united 
with ptive powers of no common order. 
Biassed by no uninfluenced 
by any nati ee eee 
and comprehensive view of a subject whi 
investigate and voverentially to study. Modesty 
investi reverentially to study. y 
he dedicates to his children “ these ‘ y 
as so many crumbs which have fallen to their 
father from the masters’ tables. 

We may at once say that this is not a dry 
book of Art-criticism, in which theories and 
principles are analysed to their primary ele- 
ments. It is a consecutive narrative of Art, 
as it has become developed throughout a jarge 
part of Europe—the extreme northern schoo 
only being absent—-with brief sketches of the 
principal artists and their works. Mr. Jarves’s 
view of the English school of painting is, as a 
whole, truthful, and is sometimes described in 
a humorous, but not uncomplimentary, manner. 
In fact, both of ourselves and our Art, he forms 
a high estimate in to “honesty,” if 
such a term may be used of both. “English 
Art,” he says, “is a good story-teller, dotes on 
children and pets, enjoys the picturesque, 
manly sports, horticulture, agriculture, com- 
merce, business, the crowd, isolation, varieties 
of fashion, follies of low life, virtues of every- 
day existence, the eccentricities of the world, 
and is more content with a ‘zome’ mid- 
way between poverty and riches, than to be 
‘decorated’ and receive prize medals. Solid 
comfort is dearer to it than ‘honourable men- 
tion.’ It ers punctual bank cheques to dis- 
tingui back-patting ; does ast kandi to 


perenne peeks». » 20 5 San - 
ish painting, planting itself firmly on the 
specially devotes itself to Humanity.” 

Here we have, in brief words, almost the entire 
materials of one of our annual exhibitions at the 
Royal Academy and elsewhere. 

oOwever much some may dissent from the 
conclusions at which the author arrives, and 
wick from ne opinions = ~— wo 
0 easy, pleasant, an ic style in 
which the book 4s written is waar pod na 
and will, almost involuntarily to hi or her- 
self—for it is equally adapted to both sexes 
we eee Rarely has a 
writer upon expressed his opinions in a wa 
80 thoroughly attractive to the unprofeesional, 
while there is abundance of instruction to be 
derived from his pages. 


Wearons or War: a History of Arms 
and Armour from the Earliest Period to the 
Present Time. By Avovsts Deum. 
With nearly 2000 Illustrations. 
lated by ©. OC. Buack, M.A., Assistant 
Keeper, South Kensington Museum. Pub- 
lished by Batt anp Datpy. 


A warlike nation, such as the French assume to 
pene Se gr rs oe 

war-weapons. no o ground 
can we account for almost the simultaneous 
appearance of two books on this subject. A 
few months ago we i a translation, 
edited by the Rev. C. Boutell, of M. Lacombe’s 
“ Arms and Armour,” and now there is before 





Tuas Scenzry or Greece anv rrs IsLanps. 
Illustrated by Fifty Views, sketched from 
Nature, executed on Steel, and described 
en Route. By Wim Livrow. Pub- 
lished by Casszi1, Petrer, ann Gatrin. 


classic scholar, must have abun- 

pleasant: saa aceeteebewen wr hs 
au over 

4 sedancles of the Lathe Gauihe ef 

old ; ees tare Arts of pees yee 

are now presented to us, are 

inde we welcome Mr. 

p Misenso bed bis atte of atek 


y 
A. Savzax. Illustrated with Eight Auto- 


and ee fey Engravings on 
Woot. Publi by Sampson Low, Son, 
axnp Marston. 


Of all the materials which are applied to Art- 
industries, none is so beautiful in itself and in 
its applications as glass; and if a lower but 
wider range be taken of it, there is not one of 

ee ee, Sees wee 
as another name for light ; and light is ab- 
solutely essential to our existence physicall 
and — metals, as gold 
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day Book. By Cuantes any Many 

Cowpen Crarxe. Published by Locx- 

woop & Co. 
This book has been written at Nice, where its 
esteemed and venerated authors now reside, 
in a green old age, honoured and 
many | works well done, as “ faithful ser- 
vants” of a grateful English public. It is a 
collection of memories—memories of English 
rural life, very different from the things, people, 
and they now see. They seem to 
have been written for some young Italian 
children, to whom the pretty volume is dedi- 
cated; and concern, mainly, English farm- 
yards, English- habits, amusements, and 
occu of lish country-homes; they 
are as fresh and full of nature as if they were 
scenes, not of long ago, but of yesterday. As 
a of facts and fancies they have 
seldom been ; they make old things 
new Asn er all the charm of generous 
and e t nature. It is “a boy’s own 
book,” so far as amusements and out-door 
pas a go, with much of information 
com with pleasant reading—food for 


ee 


Kom Woarns ron Bors axp Gmus. Pub- 
lished by H. Hatz. 


A the 

folk, thie certain} 
— favour. 
livided between 
tive, while the 


contents 


the amusing and the instruc- 
illustrations are mostly very fair 


Tur Royat Roap to Daawmo. By W. A. 
~ ements Author of “The National Draw- 
ing Master.” Published by Rusvzs ax» 

Sons. 
We have but little faith in “royal roads” to the 
attainmen branch of education, if by 
repel mJ a alk which to travel 


mime holly to the purpose. As & 
appended are wholly 

work quite elementary it will be found most 
useful in the juvenile school-room. But what 
can be said of the group, artist and ‘sitters, 
placed on the cover ? nothing, except to recom- 
mend the pupil not to look at them ; certainly 
Sir Joshua was never so travestied. ben ag 
ture is a “ mistake,”’ and should be remo 


Do I xwow? Walks and Talks with Uncle 
Merton. With Twelve Illustrations. Pub- 
lished by Szztey, Jackson, AND HaLiipay. 

The illustrations here are very pretty, apparently 

etchings by an amateur; but manifest a 

right appreciation of Art, and fervent love of 

Nature. Uncle Merton rambles everywhere 

with his young charges, and has ever & good 

word to say about everything they meet, con- 
cerning a hundred things of which children 
ought to know something. It is one of the 
pleasantest of the Christmas gift-books for youth. 


Taz War to Wix: a Story of Adventure 
Afloat and Ashore. By Cuarizs A. Beacu. 
Published by Locxwoop & Co. 


Mr. Beach has made a reputation by the issue 
of several works of this class: he sustains. it 
ey the adventures are of all sorts and sizes, 
and ma 


satisfy the greediest appetite. We 
are led dato many lands sys ee peoples, 
and have an ample supply of daring deeds: 
fightings, drownings, typhoons, 
mutinies: these are but a few of the marvels to 
which the hero has been ex » and over 
which he ultimately triumphs, being in reality 
a very good boy, who makes a very good man. 


Tux Anois or Heaven. Twelve Photographs 
from Pictures by Great Masters in Art. 
Published by Szztzy, Jackson & Co. 

This beautiful book has many gems of Art, and 

may delight and teach readers of all It 

is charmingly “got up.” Accompanying the 
prints are passages from the best writers; such 
enduring benefactors as Bishops Hall, Sherlock, 

Andrews, and Wordsworth ; while the painters 

from whom contributions have been drawn, 

are Stothard, Kaulbach, Delaroche, Blake, Doré, 

Turner, Rembrandt, and Raffaelle ~ 

of a grand epoch are both authors 


; . 


artists. 
Tux Opzs or Awacnzon. With Fifty-four 


Illustrative Designs by Gmmopet pr Rovssy. 
Published ty Se Ang pga 
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5° : Fir’ FOR A GENTLEMAN'S TABLE, 


HARLES WARD & SON, 


MAYFAIR, W., LONDON. 


6° “36 
MAYFAIR SHE : 


FIT FOR A GENTLEMAN'S TABLE. - 








GOOD BLACK SILKS. 
Mzssrs. JAY have always in Stock 
BLACK GROS GRAIN SILKS, 


Manufactured by Messrs. Boxxer er Civ, of Lyons ot Jujuricur. 


Spy te ype sper g ie ot og 
oa ene ehcom 5~ meget A other deecription of Black Silk. 
The Manufacturers’ Names bé found woven at the end of each piece. 


JAY'S, 
THE LONDON GENERAL MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 
247, 249, AND 261, REGENT STREET. 








URE VEGETABLE CHARCOAL, 


Finely lingated, is now founa to afford speedy relief from 
BILE, ACIDITY, GOUT, HEARTBURN, HEADACHE, 
INDIGESTION, WORMS, &c. 


absorbs all impure gases in the Stomach and Bowels, and by its operation is 
believed to be a preventive to all Fevers and Cholera. 





BRAGG’S PURE CHARCOAL, 


s prepared for his celebrated Biscuits, sold in bottles, 2s., 4s., and 6s. each, by 
J. L. BRAGG, Sole Maker, 
2, WIGMORE STREET, CAVENDISH SQUARE; 


nd by Sancer and Sox, 150, Oxford Street; Bancuay and Son, Farringdon 
Street ; and all Chemists. 





PROTECTION FROM FIRE -° 


DANGEROUS IMITATIONS 





“NEW FAMILY” 


SINGER SBMING, MACHINES 


sev THE LOUK-O7TTOH cot to NEW EMBROIDERE-STINOH, Wek HAND «nd TREADLE, 
o> sod in s PORTABLE OASE for TRAVELLING. ” 


The most Complete, with 
, and other valuable accessories. 


new Improvements for every variety of Plain and Ornamental Sewing, Patent TUOK- 


uliar simplicity of these Machines enables any Ge es Or Re as oie bee 


8 for working BUTTON-HOLES, and for Man 


use in every class of Sewing. 


= untae Machines Sold during one year, ending December, 1868. Illustrated Price List Post Pree. 
Chief Office, in the United Kingdom, 147, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON. 


BRANCH D 


Causeway. 





AND LOCAL AGENTS IN EVERY TOWN. 





BRUTON STREET, 


BERKELEY SQUARE. ? 
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os ~~ PREPARED » 


MOR PAE: : sort ur? 
en > TESTIMONIALS. 
- a 
Fro WIN. LANKE Des Ee B5., From ae te 
* % =: ae Westminster, &c. &c. Professor of Hygiene in the. . 


“* Biice- Flour * *s Cory-Flour, sf regard this preparation of Messrs. 
hs ji fhe kind now béfore the publié.” 


| HASSALL, M_D., 


Detected,” and other Works, &e, de 


“I find it to be perfectly pure sil iat carefully manufactured ; ; it forms 
an exceedingly digéatible: aiid 


Whélésome article ‘of diet.” 


Z thes 


Fresh Matton 
ww Wheat Bread 
p= Pork Steak .... 

. : le peg 89 ot Ot. 
far more nutritious | : PS hs oan. ie 
weight ‘of “any Kind © EVER, et end nee... Types ae...” 
parts of lean beef or Tho structure of the RICE set in vory 
seater whileé 100 Barts of | the flour whichwt contains is, remarkable for its fineness 
Ad parts of water. Indeed, ®nd beauty of colour, No grain admits of being reduced pare. 
lon of. tha ah er | to so fine a state of division as RICK, and hence this a A 
ble whilst (corn ‘ia the best for the preparation of an easily starvation if fed ¢ 


s good te particle of digestible and highly nutritious Corn- Flour. 
hy Soran r rd ea, For years past. Jd.“ & J." Colman hive’ been Bs ‘be 


iments having for their sprodacti 
ditt “tood ia eae of otf te Fow pes Fal a pee offered 
to the Brit ablic, and acce : 
oral grin fe richer in duéing one whl fig anes tate 
digested, and fu’ he ie eating ofthe févsinowous, Jn every description of Sa mae 
foods, jr ny Fegan in om oe to remain in ordinary flour, are carefully carey cli 
ni 


nated from their Corn-Floar. 
trogenous ae eoten ‘of the food =” theref. a 
principles, Now RICE CORN contains a larger pro- iateay food for ‘erongly moe ia 
man of fat-fi forming materials than any other grain, te. gia + x 
therefore, in the present’ condition of. physiotorions 
jor ié = be assigned the highest place amongst t ‘for en 
i ble for 
a Dr. Cameron’s Lectures on the Prose t eee Or tye with the y of ener 
‘Hoa Cea of e' is given as follows v=, (lee P. ee : 
= ee Colman's British Corw-Flowr 3 
Wott A TS 
eh. EE ee > te 
No food is more easily d. oy 
Sean ceuahinen i this has 


strictest scientific evidence. =e es 


Wining ba partie of te ‘ does’ its 





